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Washington, D. C. May 17, 1947 


Schedule of Meetings 


The following schedule shows the 
dates, time and place of meetings ar- 
ranged for the Board of Directors, 
the Administrative Council and Com- 
mittees of the National Canners As- 
sociation. 

Sunday—May 25 
10 a. m.—International Trade Com- 
mittee—Association Headquarters 
2 p. m.—Executive Officers—Associa- 
tion Headquarters 


Monday—May 26 
10 a. m.—Administrative Council— 
West Ballroom, Shoreham Hotel 
10 a, m.—Fishery Products Commit- 
tee—Association Headquarters 


Tuesday—May 27 
10 a. m.—Board of Directors—New 
Ballroom, Shoreham Hotel 
12:30 p. m. Luncheon—Blue Room, 
Shoreham Hotel 
m.—Afternoon Session—New 
Ballroom, Shoreham Hotel 


Wednesday—May 28 
m.—Board of Directors—New 
Ballroom, Shoreham Hotel 


Meetings of the Association's Public Re- 
lations Committee and Home Economics 
Committee were held recently in Chicago, 
lll., and will be reported at the Board 
meeting. 


2 p. 


10 a, 


The N.C.A, Committee on Scientific 
Research met at Association Head- 
quarters on May 14, and discussed the 
progress of this year’s activity with 
the Directors of the Washington and 
Western Research Laboratories. The 
committee also considered space needs 
of both laboratories in relation to the 
Association's building program. 


National Canners Association—Can Man- 
ufacturers Institute Nutrition Advisory 
and Executive Committees met at Asso- 
ciation headquarters on May 15 and 16 to 
formulate plans for the 1947-48 canned 
food nutrition program. This is the sec- 
ond meeting the committees have held 
this year. 


Secretary Harriman and Kitchen 
to Address Directors Meeting 


Members of the Association’s Board of Directors will hear ad- 
dresses by Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman and Clar- 
ence W. Kitchen, Executive Vice President of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, at the forthcoming Board meet- 
ing, scheduled for May 27 and 28 at Hotel Shoreham, Washington, 
D. C. Secretary Harriman’s speech, “Food and World Recovery,” 
will be a discussion of the importance of food and its role in aiding 
the nations of the world in their economic rehabilitation from the 
conditions brought on by the last world war. Mr. Kitchen will 
explain the aims and provisions of the Agricultural Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. Both speakers are on the program for 
the first day. 


This will be Secretary Harriman’s first appearance at a meeting 
of the National Canners Association. Mr. Kitchen has addressed 
canner groups on numerous occasions in the past and has been a 
featured speaker on N.C.A. Convention programs. 


Tomato Plants Scarce Due to Dry Weather 


Charles H. Mahoney, Director of the Association’s Raw Products 
Bureau who is now visiting the tomato plant-growing territory 
in Georgia, reported on May 15 that plants are short in length, 
due to the dry weather, but are free of disease, well hardened, and 
in excellent condition for transplanting. Tomato plants now being 
packed are 6 to 9 inches in length. The present apparent scarcity 
of plants is due to dry weather. If showers occur within a few 
days there should be an ample supply of suitable plants within the 
next two weeks. In the long run, this will benefit northern States 
where the season is late.. 


Canners May Now Buy Their Full Sugar Allotments 
Canners will be permitted to buy sugar in advance of the customary 
rationing date to enable supplies to move while railroad trans- 
portation is available, the U. 8. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced May 18. This action does not increase rations, but merely 
advances the dates when purchases may be made, USDA said. 
To enable more sugar to be moved now, two changes were an- 
nounced in the sugar rationing program: (1) The 30-day inventory 
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limitation will be removed to permit 
canners to purchase their entire allot- 
ment as soon as it is granted, and (2) 
the date of application: for third quar- 
ter allotments to both percentage and 
provisional industrial users will be 
advanced from June 10 to June 1. 


Congress 


Portal Pay 


Immediate Congressional action to 
raise the minimum wage to 65 cents 
an hour and to extend the minimum- 
wage benefits of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to many persons not now 
protected was requested by the Presi- 
dent on May 14 in a message advising 
the Congress that he had approved 
the Portal-to-Portal Pay Act. The 
President also stated that increased 
appropriations for administration and 
enforcement of the Federal wage and 
hour laws is necessary because of en- 
actment of the portal pay bill. 


The keynote of the message, how- 
ever, appeared to be the President’s 
statement that “The Portal-to-Portal 
Act should end . . . uncertainty with 
respect to claims of still undeter- 
mined magnitude. Current wage 
negotiations can proceed more readily 
to a satisfactory conclusion, and busi- 
nessmen will be able to plan with as- 
surance for full production and price 
reductions. This will be of real value 
to labor and management in the main- 
tenance of a continued high level of 
employment.” 

Farm Labor 


The Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations took the unusual course on 
May 15 of recommending in a defi- 
ciency measure an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 to carry on the farm labor 
supply program throughout the calen- 
dar year 1947. Normally, appropria- 
tions in deficiency bills are restricted 
to the current or past fiscal years. In 
the present case, however, the Budget 
Bureau did not submit a request for 
funds to continue the program in 
time to be included in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation bill on 
which hearings have been concluded 
by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, The recommendation of the 
Senate Committee provides for a 
merger of the $6,000,000 with funds 
already available for administering 
the program, 


General Labor Legislation 


Following Senate passage of the 
Taft Federal Labor Relations Act on 


May 18 as a substitute for the bill 
passed by the House on April 17, a 
joint conference committee began on 
May 15 the work of drafting a com- 
promise that would reconcile the con- 
flicting provisions of the two proposals. 
The Senate passed the Taft bill by a 
vote of 68 to 24, a margin of 6 votes 
over the two-thirds majority that 
would be required to pass a bill over 
the President’s veto. The House vote 
on its measure was 308 to 107. 


Water Pollution 


The House Committee on Public 
Works has scheduled public hearings 
for June 11, 12, and 18 on the subject 
of water pollution control, Hearings 
are continuing before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works on the Barkley-Taft bill (S. 
418) and the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency has submitted 
to the Committee a substitute meas- 


ure, 
Tin Smelting 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency dis- 
cussed on May 14 the question of con- 
tinuing the operation of the Texas 
City smelter. Existing law governing 
the operation of the smelter expires on 
June 30, 1947. Open hearings are ex- 
pected to be held by the subcommittee 
as soon as a bill is drafted on the sub- 


ject. 
Export Control 
Hearings are being held by a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee on further 
extension of export controls beyond 
June 30, 1947. 


Agriculture Appropriations 

It is expected that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will report 
the annual Department of Agriculture 
supply bill about May 23, As in the 
case of all other appropriation meas- 
ures considered thus far by this Con- 
gress, substantial reductions in Budget 
Bureau requests undoubtedly will be 
recommended in the bill. 


Miscellaneous Subjects 
There was no change during the past 
week in the status of proposals deal- 
ing with census, food seizures, sugar 
quotas, Commodity Credit Corporation 
extension, long-range agricultural pro- 
gram, or marketing orders. 


Clayton Act 

A House Judiciary subcommittee 
that has been considering an amend- 
ment (H. R. 515) to the anti-trust 
laws to prohibit a corporation from 
purchasing the physical assets of a 
competing corporation reported the 
bill to the full Committee on May 15 


with an amendment that such trans- 
fers are to be prohibited when there is 
reasonable probability that the effect 
would be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
Hearings were resumed by a Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee during the 
past week on a companion bill (S. 
104). 


Forthcoming Meetings 


May 21-22—Industrial Waste Confer- 
ones, Purdue University, Lafayette, 

nd. 

May 22-23—Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Spring Meeting, Colonial Ho- 
tel, Springfield, Mo, 

May 25-28—Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers Association, 38th Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Mey 26—National Canners Associa- 
tion, Administrative Council Meet- 
ing, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


May 27-28—National Canners Asso- 
cation. Board of Directors Meeting, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. 


June 1-2—Michigan Canners Associa- 
tion, Spring eeting, Park Place 
Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

June 1-4—Institute of Food Technolo- 
sts, Seventh Annual Meeting, 
tatler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

June 2-5—Greater New York Grocery 
Buyers Show, Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, N. Y. 

June 9-11—Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Mid-year Meeting, 
Skytop , Skytop, Pa. 

June 10-11—U. 8S. Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Annual Meeting, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

June 11-183—American Marketin 
sociation, Spring Conference, 
Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

June 16-17—Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, Summer Meeting, Lakewood, 
Maine. 

June 20—National Pickle Packers 
Association, id-Year Meeting, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

June 22-26—National Association Re- 
tail Grocers, Annual Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif 


June 28-24—National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Mid- 
peor Meeting, Palace Hotel, San 

rancisco, Calif. 

July 1-18—Indiana Canners Associa- 

tion, Annual Technicians’ School, 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


July 9-18—Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Mold Count School, Horticul- 
ture artment, Purdue Univer- 
sity, ayette, Ind. 

July 23-August 1—Association of New 

ork State Canners, Inc., Mold 
Count School, Geneva Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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November 10-12—Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., 39th An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York, N. Y. 

November 20-21—Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Annual Conven- 
tion, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa, 

December 4-5—Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation, Fall Convention, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

January 13-17—National Food Bro- 
kers Association, Annual Meeting, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

January 18-23—National Canners As- 
sociation, Annual. Convention (hotel 
te announced), Atlantic City, 


January 18-283—Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association, Annual Ex- 
hibit, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J 

January 19—National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, An- 
nual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Research 


AAR to Continue to Conduct 
Tests on Refrigerator Cars 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced that it will ex- 
tend throughout this year and into 
1948 the tests which it is conducting 
to determine what further improve- 
ments can be made in the construction 
and operation of refrigerator cars in 
order to develop the type best suited 
to serve the needs of perishable 
freight shippers. At the same time, 
the scope of the tests will be greatly 
broadened so as to make them the 
most comprehensive ever undertaken 
on that subject, AAR said, 


The tests to be conducted this year 
will be on a more extensive scale than 
heretofore made. Eight especially 
built refrigerator cars will be equipped 
with newly-developed devices which 
will make it possible for the first time 
to measure the flow of moist air. In 
addition, newly-installed instruments 
will be used to register the solar heat 
loads on the exterior of the car, the 
effect of nocturnal or sky radiation 
and the value of film resistance and 
dead air spaces in refrigerator car 
superstructures. Also, tests will be 
made to determine the proper amount 
of insulation best adaptable for re- 
frigerator cars used in perishable 
freight service, 

At the same time it is planned to 
accumulate pertinent data relative to 
palletized loading, consumers’ pack- 
age development, lift truck operations, 


five and six feet wide sliding doors, 
and the construction of floor racks in 
refrigerator cars and refrigerator car 
floors. All information obtained will 
be compiled in condensed form with a 
view of determining later whether 
more detailed investigations of those 
subjects should be made. 


Collaborating with the AAR in the 
tests are the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, National Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, National 
Association of Fruit Processors, re- 
frigerator car builders and represent- 
atives of independently-owned car- 
lines and railroad-owned and con- 
trolled carlines. 


Author of “The Canning Clan” 
Writes Book on Silver Trade 


Earl Chapin May, known to the 
canning industry as the author of 
“The Canning Clan,” a human inter- 
est history of the pioneers in Ameri- 
can canning, which came out in 1937, 
has written a new book entitled “A 
Century of Silver.” The new work 
constitutes the fifth in a series of in- 
dustrial histories he has published. 

The basic theme of “Century of 
Silver” is the evolution of silverware 
in mass production from early plated 
products made at home by crude 
processes through various stages into 
the plated and sterling ware pro- 
duced by modern methods. As he did 
in “The Canning Clan,” Mr. May in- 
troduces the personalities that led this 
industry development and stresses 
the human factors that figured in its 
progress. 

Published by Robert McBride & 
Company, New York, the book is il- 
lustrated with numerous plates and 
photographs. 


Summers Heads Corn Canners 


T. Stran Summers of the Chas. G. 
Summers Co., Inc., New Freedom, Pa., 
has been elected president of the Corn 
Canners Service Bureau to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
J. LeRoy Farmer. 


Mottern New Research Head 


Dr. H. H. Mottern, a well known 
figure in the field of food research and 
technology, has been named director 
of the research department of the 


H. J. Heinz Company. Dr. Mottern 
joined the staff of the Heinz Company 
in 1945, after 16 years of research 
work with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Supplies 


Sugar for Home Canning 


Sugar for home canning of fruits, 
fruit juices and for preserving will 
be made available to institutional 
users, and to household users who in- 
tend to sell their products, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced May 
10. The action, effective May 9, does 
not include sugar for (1) regular 
home canning for home consumption, 
sugar for which is included in the 10- 
pound stamp made effective April 1, 
or (2) industrial users who must ob- 
tain sugar through regular industrial 
allotment channels. 

Sugar for home canning for sale 
and for canning by institutional users 
will be allowed as follows when ap- 
plications are approved: 

(1) One pound of sugar for each 
four quarts of finished canned fruit 
or fruit juices; 

(2) One pound of sugar for each 

und of prepared fruit for making 
ams, preserves and marmalades; 

(3) One pound of sugar for each 
two pounds of prepared fruit (or one 

a of fruit juice) used for making 
ely; 

(4) One pound of sugar for each 
two pounds of prepared fruit (pulp) 
used for making fruit butters. 


Prices Paid by Farmers Rise; 
as Prices Received Decline 


Prices paid by farmers for things 
they buy averaged slightly higher on 
April 15 than on March 15, pushing 
parity prices up a little further, the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported this week. Mean- 
while, lower prices received for meat 
animals, dairy products, and food 
grains more than offset increases in 
prices of corn and several other com- 
modities to result in a 1.4 percent 
drop in average prices received by 
farmers. These changes brought the 
parity ratio down to 120, 

During the first quarter of 1947 
(Dee, 15 to Mar. 15) prices paid by 
farmers including interest and taxes 
rose an average of 6.6 percent. Over 
a third of this increase was caused by 
higher prices of building material. 
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Raw Products 


CROP PROSPECTS FOR PRACTICALLY ALL FRUITS ARE 


FAVORABLE, AGRICULTURE 


Prospects for practically all fruit 
crops continued favorable during 
April, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported this week, In many 
fruit areas of the East and Midwest, 
frost occurred on the nights of May 7 
and 8, but it is too early to evaluate 
the extent of any possible damage, 
USDA said. 


Fruit is developing later than usual 
east of the Rockies but earlier than 
usual in the West. Another large 
peach crop is in prospect with a rec- 
ord production estimated for the 10 
early southern States. A large crop is 
expected in California. Prospects for 
the 1947-48 citrus crops continue fa- 
vorable in all producing States. 


The following comments were ex- 
cerpted from the USDA report: 


Frost occurred in many fruit areas 
of northeastern, mid-Atlantic and 
midwestern States on the nights of 
May 7 and 8, It is too early, however, 
to evaluate the extent of any possible 
damage. The following comments ap- 
ply to prospects on May 1 and do not 

e into account these low tempera- 
tures. 

Fruit and nut crop development con- 
tinued favorable during April and 
prospects were good on May Trees 

ad bloomed or were expected to bloom 

considerably later than usual in the 
East and Midwest but earlier than 
usual in the West. Citrus prospects 
continue favorable in all areas. 


Apples 


Prospects for an average-sized 
United States apple crop continue fa- 
vorable. Very little frost damage oc- 
curred during April although it is still 
possible in northern areas. In the East- 
ern States the season is much later 
than last year, the expected date of 
full bloom veging, 3 days later 
in northern New England to about 2 
weeks in the South Atlantic States. 


Peaches 


A 25.5 million bushel pooch crop in 
the 10 early southern States is indi- 
cated by May 1 conditions. This pro- 
duction would be slightly above the 
revious record of 25.0 million bushels 
n 1945. The 1946 crop totaled 22.7 
million bushels and the 1936-45 aver- 
age is 16.5 million bushels. 

In the Northeastern States, winter 
and spring damage was light. Except 
for Kansas, northern Missouri, Ne- 
braska and northeastern Oklahoma, 
where the crop was Pp ney wiped 
out by low winter and spring tempera- 


tures, the Midwest has a generally 


DEPARTMENT REPORT SHOWS 


good crop prospect. The outlook is 
good in most areas of the West, espe- 
cially in California. 


In California both the Clingstone 
and Freestone varieties have set heav- 
ily in nearly all important com- 
mercial localities and thinning is now 
in progress, Another large oe ap- 

ars to be in the making. In Wash- 
ngton thinning of peaches will start 
about May 10, fully 10 days earlier 
than a year ago. 


Pears 


California pear orchards had a 
heavy bloom. A reasonably 
crop is in prospect in nearly all im- 
portant commercial areas. The hot 
period of mid-April started a rapid 
shedding of fruit forms. In Oregon 
present prospects point to an average 
or larger crop of both Bartlett pears 
and other varieties but somewhat 
smaller than the large crops produced 
in 1945 and 1946. 


The season is now about 2 weeks 
ahead of last year in the Rogue River 
Valley. If this continues the Bartlett 
harvest will start before the end of 
July. In Washington, most of the 

tals have fallen from the heavy 

loom in both the Yakima and Wenat- 
chee areas and there is every indica- 
tion that the set of both Bartletts and 
D’Anjous will be heavy. In the East- 
ern States trees came through the 
winter in good condition with practi- 
cally no winter or spring freeze dam- 
age up to May 1. 


Sweet Cherries 


The prospect is for a smaller sweet 
cherry crop than last year’s record 
production. In California, most com- 
mercial districts had a good blossom 
but extra warm weather during mid- 
April caused more dropping of fruit 
than usual. The set is somewhat ir- 
regular with some trees carrying so 
little that picking may not be at- 
tempted. he State’s crop is esti- 
mated at 29,000 tons, about 12,500 
tons of Royal Anns and 16,500 tons 
of other varieties. This compares with 
34,000 tons in 1946, and 38,000 in 
1945, 

The Oregon sweet cherry crop will 
be considerably less than last year 
with prospects less favorable in every 
important district. The Dalles, im- 
portant canning and brining area, ex- 

ts a somewhat smaller crop than 
ast year due to cold — weather 
during the flowering period. In the 
Hood River Valley the crop is rela- 
tively better than the other districts 
and may be about as large as last 
year. In western Oregon production 


is indicated sharply lower than the 
1946 bumper crop. 


In the lower Yakima Valley of 
Washington, low temperatures March 
27 caused some loss. Present pros- 
pects indicate a somewhat smaller 
crop than last year. In Idaho, Utah 
and Colorado there has been some 
frost damage but a fair sized crop is 
still possible. In the Eastern States 
minor scattered frost injuries have 
occurred in unfavorable locations but 
May 1 prospects in the principal com- 
mercial areas were favorable. 


Sour Cherries 


Sour cherries, produced mainly in 
the Great Lake States, came throu 
the winter in good condition and will 
bloom 2 to 3 weeks later than last year, 
The heavy producing areas of Michi- 

n, Wisconsin and New York should 

in full bloom the second half of 
May. The late season is favorable 
since the crop has a better chance to 
escape frost damage. However, the 
record large production last year may 
tend to limit 1947 production, espe- 
cially in Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Apricots 


In California the apricot set is some- 
what irregular and production is in- 
dicated at 170,000 tons compared with 
306,000 tons last year and 159,000 
in 1945. Last year’s crop was very 
large and large California apricot 
crops are generally follow by 
smaller production the next year. In 
production prospects are 
favorable. In Utah there was some 
frost damage to apricots but a fair 
sized crop seems likely at this time. 


Citrus 


Total orange production for the 
present marketing season is estimated 
at 114.1 million boxes—14 recent 
more than the 1945-46 crop and 4 per- 
cent more than the 1944-45 crop. This 
is a reduction of 1,040,000 boxes from 
the April estimate with most of the 
reduction in the Florida Valencia 
crop. The grapefruit crop of 62.5 
million boxes is only 2 percent less 
than last season’s crop but 20 percent 
above 1944-45. Florida tangerine pro- 
duction is estimated at 4.8 million 
boxes of which about a sixth was not 
harvested because of market condi- 
tions. The crop last season was 4.2 
million boxes, all of which was utilized. 
The California lemon crop is estimated 
at 14.7 million boxes—slightly larger 
than the 1945-46 crop of 14.5 million 
boxes. (See INFORMATION LETTER for 
April 12, for April estimates.) 


Florida weather has been favorable 
for citrus since the February freeze. 
Trees bloomed in April—about a 
month later than usual. The bloom in 
Texas was 2 to 3 weeks late but was 
heavy and a good set of fruit is ex- 

ted to hold. Growing conditions in 

exas are favorable and moisture sup- 
eg will be ample at least through 
ay. Arizona grapefruit and orange 
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trees both carry good sets of fruit in 
nearly all areas. Prospects in Cali- 
fornia are favorable for the 1947-48 
citrus crops. 


Plums and Prunes 

The California plum crop is esti- 
mated at 92,000 tons this year com- 
pared with the record large 1946 crop 
of 100,000 tons. California prunes 
had a satisfactory bloom in practically 
all areas but rather heavy speceins 
has been reported following the hi 
mid-April temperatures. In the Mil- 
ton-Freewater district of eastern 
Oregon a somewhat smaller 1947 pro- 
duction is indicated than the unusually 
heavy 1945 and 1946 crops. Develop- 
ment to date is a week to 10 days 
ahead of 1946. In western O na 
light crop of prunes is expected. In 
Idaho, the combination of new or- 
chards coming into production, a 
heavy bloom and ideal weather for pol- 
lination should result in a large crop. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS 


BAE Report Shows Acreage Is Up 
15% Above 1946 and Nearly 
47% Over Average 


About 15 percent more acreage of 
green lima beans for canning and 
freezing is intended for 1947 than was 
planted in 1946, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics and released this 
week, If processors’ late April plans 
are carried out, the acreage planted 
this year will total 84,460 acres com- 
pared with 73,690 acres planted in 
1946 and an average of 57,510 acres 
for 1986-45, 


The largest increase is expected in 
California where most of the crop is 
for freezing. In this State 61 percent 
more acreage is planned for this year 
than was planted in 1946. In Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, the acreage in- 
tended for this year is 29 percent more 
than the 1946 plantings. For the 
country as a whole, the acreage in- 
tended for 1947 is about 12 percent 
above the previous record-high acre- 
age (75,680 acres) planted in 1942, 
the report stated. 


Loss of acreage planted to green 
lima beans for processing has aver- 
aged about 8 percent annually during 
the past 10 years. If loss this year is 
about average, a planting of 84,460 
acres would result in about 77,700 
acres for harvest. This compares 
with 67,100 acres harvested in 1946 
and the 10-year average of 53,080 
acres, 

The 1086-45 average yield of 
lima beans for processing is 1,116 
pcunds per acre. The harvest of 77,- 
700 acres in 1947 with about average 
yields would give a production of 


about 43,300 tons for canning and 
f-cezing in comparison with 44,580 
tons produced in 1946 and an average 
of 29,490 tons. 


The following table shows the acre- 
ages which will be planted in each 
State if the late April intentions to 
contract and plant lima beans are 
carried out. These plans may be modi- 
fied before plantings are actually 
made. They are, therefore, not an 
estimate of the acreage planted for 
the 1947 season, BAE said. 


1046 1047 
States indicated 
Acres Acres 
1,200 1,200 
14,700 14,500 
Pennsylvania............. 4,400 4,800 
20,300 20,500 
1,300 1,200 
3,100 4,000 
8,650 10,700 
18,200 14,500 
3,500 3,400 
2,800 2,800 
19,500 20,700 
7,900 12,860 
8,700 13 ,260 
73,000 84,460 
1 Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, 


North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon and Tennessee. 


Federal Domestic Japanese 
Beetle Quarantine Revised 


Revision of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine area to include all or parts 
of 10 additional counties in Maryland, 
New York, Ohio, and West Virginia, 
and modifications of the regulations 
covering inspections of fruits and 
vegetables for Japanese beetles were 
announced this week by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Soil treatments applied in many 
areas where Japanese beetle infesta- 
tions were discovered in 1946 at points 
outside previously known infested 
areas have made it possible to limit 
the extension of the area regulated on 
account of that insect, according to 
Dr. P. N. Annand, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
which administers the Japanese beetle 
regulatory work. Also, new treat- 
ments of materials in transit have al- 
lowed a simplification of the present 
fumigation treatments, Dr. Annand 
says. 

Beetles were trapped last summer in 
105 communities outside the regulated 
areas. Soil treatments applied in co- 


operation with State plant pest au- 
thorities at points where infestations 
were established are adequate to pre- 
vent spread from all but a few of these 
infestations. This made it possible to 
confine additions to the lightly infested 
regulated area to parts of St. Marys 
County, Md.; Oswego and Seneca 
Counties, N. Y.; Washington County, 
Ohio; Greenbrier, Monroe, Summers, 
and Wood Counties, W. Va., all that 
part of Berkeley County, W. Va., not 
previously in the regulated area, and 
the entire County of Morgan in W. Va. 
The quarantined area now includes all 
or parts of 14 eastern States, including 
New England, N. Y., N. J., Del., Pa., 
Md., Va., W. Va., and Ohio. 


Freeze and Drought Damage 
Tomato Plantings in East 


Reports reaching the Association's 
Raw Products Bureau indicate that 
the acreage of tomatoes planted in 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania before the 
freezes of May 8, 9 and 10 was not as 
large as would normally have been 
planted by this time, due to inclement 
weather. In general, the planting 
date was about 10 days to two weeks 
late so that even as far south as Vir- 
ginia, only 40 to 50 per cent of the can- 
ning acreage had been planted before 
the freeze. In Maryland and Dela- 
ware the percentage of planted acre- 
age was much smaller. The acreage 
planted in New Jersey and the early 
sections of Pennsylvania was higher 
than in Maryland, 

Spot surveys made on damage in- 
dicate that 25 percent damage oc- 
curred from freezes and dry weather 
in the Tidewater area of Virginia with 
the percentage approaching 50 percent 
inland. The damage on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia was not great ex- 
cept in certain unfavorable locations. 

The damage north of the Pocomoke 
River on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land was estimated to be as high as 
90 percent, but the planted acreage 
was not large. 

The damage in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania where a large acreage 
had been planted is said to be severe 
with the best estimate of damage 
being nearly 70 percent. ; 


USDA Meat Production Report 


Meat production under Federal. in- 
spection for the week ended May 10 
totaled 301 million pounds, according 
to the U. 8. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This production was 5 percent 
below the 318 million pounds produced 
during the preceding week. 
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Information Letter 


Fish and Fisheries 


Frozen Fish Stocks on May 1 
Total 70 Million Pounds 


Frozen fishery products in cold- 
storage plants in the United States 
and Alaska continued their normal 
seasonal decline during April and on 
May 1 totaled 70 million pounds, the 
smallest inventory since July 1, 1945, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service reported 
this week. Stocks on May 1 were 
down 8 million pounds from April 1 
and were 5 million pounds less than 
on May 1, 1946. 


A probable reason for the somewhat 
lower stocks was a decline in imports 
of frozen groundfish and rosefish fil- 
lets, according to the Service. During 
the first four months of 1947, 7.2 mil- 
lion pounds were imported compared 
with 16.5 million pounds during the 
similar period of 1946. Prices were 
generally reasonable and increased 
promotional activities by the trade 
also had their influence, 


Principal items in the frozen fish in- 
ventory were salmon, 6.5 million 
pounds; cod fillets, 5.7 million pounds; 
haddock fillets, 6 million pounds; rose- 
fish fillets, 5 million pounds; sablefish, 
4 million pounds; and shrimp, 4.3 
million pounds. 


Haddock fillets, rosefish fillets, sal- 
mon, and sablefish were held in con- 
siderably greater quantities than a 
year ago. Cod fillets and shrimp, on 
the other hand, were well below stocks 
at that time, the Department said. 


The following table shows the frozen 
fish holdings by species and periods. 


May 1, Apr. 1, 
Species 1047 1947 
Pounds Pounds 
Salt-water fish; 
Bait and animal food.. 4,500,057 6090 
7 20, 
103, 
Cod, haddock, hake and 

pollock (except fil- 

1,047, 254 66,473 
474,500 376, 
195, 006 8,727 
Fillets: 

5,720,047 367, 887 

Flounders (including 

461,931 101, 466 

114,031 8, 980 

Mackerel.......... 118, 616 25, 065 

2,827,411 27,380 

5,056,600 1,190,070 

Whiting (incl 

split butterfly”) 1,078, 257 2,900 

Other fillets. ....... 2, 107, 885 74, 637 
Flounders (inc. sole, 

fluke, Cal, halibut, 

filleta)...... 023 


May Apr. 1 
Species 1047 1047 
Pounds 
Salt-water fish (Continued): 

Herring, sea.......... 926, 350 255, 510 
Mackerel (e (except 

and Spanish 

1,000, 990 502, 202 
Mullet... 873, 183 16,633 
Sablefish ‘(black cod) . 4, 192, 288 650 
Salmon: 

King or chinook... 2,207,397 20, 538 

Silver or coho...... 1,610,140 .......... 

Fall or chum....... 

Steelhead trout..... 31,361 1,427 

Unclassified. ....... 700, 200 8,690 
Scup (porgics)........ 195, 390 35, 685 
Sea trout (weakfish, 

gray and spotted)... 240, 247 20,810 
Shad (inc. roe shad)... 116, 791 3, 566 
82,736 2,586 
802, 57,832 
115, 0455 2,411 
Whiting (silver hake) 

650, 926 8, 100 


4, 700,746 788, 865 
Total salt-water 
56,314,002 0,605,971 
Fresh-water fish: 
Bait and animal food.. 1,678, 162 122, 400 
Blue pike and sauger 
Catfish and bullheads 123, 075 21,349 
191,059 6, 389 
Fillets: 
Blue pike and sauger er err 
Lake herring. ...... 
Yellow perch....... 
Yellow pike........ 
Other filleta........ 226, 208 7,621 
Lake herring and cisco 
, 800 2,725 
Pickerel (jacks or yel- 
low jack)... 102, 024 32, 823 
Sturgeon and spoonbill 
287,449 7,013 
27,316 19, 085 


Yellow perch (ex. fillets) 

Yellow pike (ex. fillets) 51,056 

1,176,901 21,140 
502, 216 


6, 281, 202 419, 801 


Shellfish 

274,227 26,749 
Crabs (inc. crab meat) 304,702 27,711 

Lobster tails (spiny 
657, 102 6,121 
ee 206, 440 77,074 

Shrimp (inc. shrimp 
4,300,000 1, 103,560 
346, 82,060 
Unclassified shellfish 644, 038 30, 820 
Total shellfish; ... "7, 605, 425 1, 684, 950 


Total fish and shellfish... 70,201,619 11,710,731 


Proposed 1948 Regulations 
for Alaska Trawling Issued 


Trawling regulations proposed for 
inclusion in the 1948 Alaska fishery 
regulations, were sent this week to the 
fish canning industry by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Interior. The proposed regu- 
lations, which the Service has re- 
quested all the industry to study, 
follow: 


Sec. 201.15 Gear restrictions: 
trawls. The size, character, and op- 
eration of otter trawls in Alaskan 
waters are limited as follows: 

mesh 


(a) Otter trawis having 
smaller than 5 inches stretched meas- 
ure between knots in the = 6 
inches stretched measure 
knots in the wings are prohibited: 
Provided, That otter trawls now in 
use having mesh smaller than that 
specified may be used through the cal- 
endar year 1948 if registered with the 
Regional Director, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Juneau, Alaska. 

(b) The use of any devices attached 
to the foot-rope or elsewhere, such as 
chain “ticklers,” which may cause un- 
due disturbances or destruction of the 
bottom, is prohibited. 


(c) The use of otter trawls in any 
area which the International Fisheries 
Commission has found to be populated 
by small immature halibut and ac- 
cordingly has closed to all halibut fish- 
ing, is prohibited. 

(d) All operators of otter trawls 
shall maintain a running log on forms 
furnished showing date, type and size 
of mesh of traw used, each Spa | 

shed, the time and duration of e 
tow, and the estimated pound and 
number of gverage weight of each 
species caught uch logs shall be 
available for inspection by representa- 
tives of the Fish and Wi life Service 
at any reasonable time, and the dupli- 
cate sheets shall be transmitted to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service at periodic 
intervals. On or before December 15 
of each year omens statistics of 

ration shall be submitted to the 
ish and Wildlife Service on forms 
provided for the purpose. 

(e) The use of any trawl. in com- 
mercial fishing for salmon, herring, 
and Dungeness crabs is prohibited. 


Fishery Products Committee 


E. M. Brennan, Chairman, has 
called a meeting of the Fishery Prod- 
ucts Committee to be held at the As- 
sociation headquarters in Washington 
at 10 a. m., on May 26, the day pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

In line with the Committee's policy 
of maintaining close and effective con- 
tact between the Committee and the 


: Headed and gutted 

: (ex. fils.)... one 450, 039 495 
Unclassified salt-water 

Total fresh-water _— 
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Board members, all members of the 
Board representing fishery products 
processors have been invited to at- 
tend the meeting. 

An agenda of topics for discussion 
is being prepared and the results of 
the meeting will be reported to the 
industry later. 


Foreign Trade 


Senate Passes Foreign Relief 
Bill, Asks for $350,000,000 


The Senate passed the $350,000,000 
foreign relief bill on May 14 by a vote 
of 79 to 4, thus declining to accept the 
House’s action when it reduced the 
amount to $200,000,000 by a 64 to 19 
vote. As the INFORMATION LETTER 
went to press, a joint conference com- 
mittee was still considering the pro- 
gram. Also, the Senate authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
advance the sum of $75,000,000 for 
emergency relief as soon as the bill 
becomes law. 


U. S. appropriations will constitute 
58 percent of a total international 
financial fund of about $600,000,000. 
It is estimated that U. 8. Army appro- 
priations for occupied zones alone will 
exceed a billion dollars for 1947, which 
does not include a half billion for the 
Philippines, It is anticipated that of 
the total relief fund Italy will receive 
$150,000,000; Austria, $148,000,000; 
Poland, $117,000,000; Greece, $60,000,- 
000; China, $60,000,000; Hungary, 
$33,000,000; and Trieste, $20,000,000. 
A sum of $5,000,000 has been ear- 
marked to transport supplies fur- 
nished by private relief organizations. 
All supplies furnished by America are 
to be labelled “Made in America,” the 
countries aided are obliged to permit 
full publicity on the program in their 
respective territories, and U. 8. super- 
visory officials are to be permitted 
free access. 


The Department of Agriculture is 
being urged by canners and growers 
to ascertain as early as possible just 
what foods the benefiting govern- 
ments are going to require, and is be- 
ing advised that procurement for the 
program be spread over a list of food 
commodities including processed foods 
of known nutritional and caloric value 
instead of limiting acquisition to a few 
items that have traditionally been pur- 
chased in relief programs. 


USDA officials report that canners 
have stated they cannot be expected 


to make financial commitments for 
their 1947 packs unless they know 
there is some assurance of selling 
what they produce. USDA officials 
further say that both canners and 
growers have established production 
capacity in excess of normal domestic 
consumption in many lines, which 
means that they must find expanded 
markets, At the same time, foreign 
commercial markets in all but a few 
countries temporarily are lost to 
American agricultural producers and 
canners because the would be pro- 
ducers have no dollars with which to 
buy their products. 


Potato Export Program 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported this week that nearly 10 
million bushels of potatoes from the 
1946 crop have been shipped abroad 
under the Department’s potato export 
program. In addition tv providing 
needed food supplies for deficit areas 
abroad, this movement has provided 
an outlet for approximately 10 per- 


cent of last year’s potato surplus, De- 
partment officials said. 

Purchased by the Department under 
the mandatory price support program, 
these potatoes have been made avyail- 
able for relief feeding by foreign gov- 
ernments or UNRRA, and for ship- 
ment by the Army to occupation zones, 
at a token price of 4 cents per hun- 
dredweight at country shipping points. 
Comparable arrangements were made 
for commercial distribution through 
private exporters, at a price of 50 to 
55 cents per hundredweight at coun- 
try shipping points. 

Of the amount exported, 5,824,000 
bushels were re-sold by the Depart- 
ment to the Army for use as seed in 
the occupied zone in Germany. This 
allowed German potato growers to re- 
lease for table stock a comparable 
amount of potatoes they had been sav- 
ing for seed, 

Other shipments under the export 
program were made principally to 
Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Yugoslavia. Smaller ship- 
ments went to Albania, China, Korea, 
and Japan. 


Statistics 


Rail and Boat Shipments of 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 


Rail and boat shipments of fresh 
fruits and vegetables (exclusive of 
white potatoes) totaled 13,828 cars for 
the week ending May 10, 1947, ac- 
cording to a report of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, These ship- 
ments were slightly higher than those 
for the preceding week but were 4 
percent lower than shipments for the 
corresponding week of last season. 
Shipments of fresh tomatoes were 
only 42 percent of those last year at 
this time. 


The following table, compiled from 
statistics of USDA’s Production and 
Marketing Administration, gives com- 
parisons of carlot shipments of se- 
lected fresh vegetables and fruits for 
certain periods: 


~~ —Week ending—-— 
May10, May 3, May!1, 

VEGETABLES 1047 1047 1946 
Carloads Carloads 
Beans, snap and lima 256 238 284 

241 155 
6,007 6,902 7,320 
vRUITS 

4,443 4,489 4,253 
1, 159 349 
13,828 13,726 14,442 


Sweet Potato Pack for 1946 


The 1946 pack of canned sweet po- 
tatoes totaled 3,085,012 actual cases 
or 86 percent more than the previous 
record pack in 1945 of 2,261,735 cases, 
according to the Association’s Divi- 
sion of Statistics. On the basis of 
equivalent cases of 24/2’s, the 1946 
pack totaled 4,171,000 cases compared 
with 3,074,000 cases in 1946. 

The 1946 pack of sweet potatoes by 
states, can size, and style of pack is 
shown below: 


1945 1946 
State Actual Actual 
cases cases 
Maryland, Virginia 
New Jersey... 1,068,765 1,080,083 
Louisiana, Mississippi 
723,023 1,267,033 
o4 , 906 
2,261,735 3,085,012 
1946 Pack by Size of Container and 
Style of Pack 
Solid Syrup Vacuum 
Size Actual Actual Actual 
cases cases cases 
No, 24% 205,920 1,756,075 ....... 
28,672 127,908 ....... 
No, 8 vacuum.... 179,402 511,779 
1, 
Total...... 378,175 2,105,058 511,770 
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Information Letter 


March Retail Grocery Sales 
Increase 11% Over February 


March, 1947, sales of retail grocery 
and grocery-fresh-meat stores were 
estimated at $1,812,000,000 by the 
Office of Business Economics of the 
Department of Commerce. This rep- 
resents an increase of 24 percent over 
March, 1946, and 11 percent over 
February of this year. 

Retail grocery sales for the first 
quarter of 1947 were estimated at 
$5,151,000,000 or 25 percent more than 
corresponding period of 1946, and 
nearly three times first quarter sales 
of 1989. First quarter sales for this 
year were at an annual rate of $22,- 
800,000,000. 

Retail chain store grocery sales ac- 
counted for 88 percent of the total in 
the first quarter of this year. This is 
about the same as the prewar propor- 
tions of 37 percent in 1939 and com- 
pares with 34 percent in 1946 and 
82 percent in 1945. Based on a sample 
of those stores reporting to the Bu- 
reau of the Census, March sales of in- 
dependent grocery and grocery-fresh- 
meat stores were 11 percent higher 
than a year earlier and 10 percent 
higher than during February, 1947. 

March, 1947, sales of grocery whole- 
salers were estimated at $694,000,000, 
an increase of 10 percent from March, 
1946. The daily average sales were 
about the same in March this year 
as in February. First quarter sales 
were estimated at $2,036,000,000, up 
9 percent from the first quarter of 
1946 and nearly two and one-half 
times first quarter sales of 1939. In- 


ventories held by grocery wholesalers 
the last of March, based on a sample 
of 362 firms, were two percent larger 
than for February and 50 percent 
larger than March 1946. 


Frozen Fruit and Vegetable 
Holdings Larger Than 1946 


Stocks of frozen fruits in cold stor- 
age on May 1, 1947, totuled 319 mil- 
lion pounds compared with 367 million 
on April 1, 1947, and 291 million 
pounds on May 1, 1946, according to 
a report issued by the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The decrease 
in frozen fruit stocks during April 
1947, of 48 million pounds compares 
with the decrease during the corre- 
sponding month last year of 31 million 
pounds and the average April decrease 
of 26 million pounds. 

Frozen vegetable stocks in cold 
storage on May 1, 1947, totaled 247 
million pounds compared with 276 
million pounds a month earlier and 
140 million pounds on May 1, 1946. 


Cold storage holdings of four vege- 
tables, lima beans, snap beans, sweet 
corn and green peas, on May 1 of this 
year totaled 115 million pounds, a de- 
crease of 20 million pounds from those 
on March 1, but more than double 
May 1, 1946, stocks of 49 million 
pounds. 

Frozen fruit and vegetable stocks 
by commodity for May 1, 1947 with 
comparisons, as reported by the 
USDA, are shown in the following 
table on the right: 


1946 Canned Okra and Okra 


The 1946 pack of canned okra and 
canned okra and tomatoes amounted 
to 410,182 actual cases, as compared 
with the 1945 peck of 283,605 actual 
cases, according to the Association's 
Division of Statistics. The principal 
States packing okra and okra and 
tomatoes are Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 


Style of Pack 


and Tomato Packs Reported 


isiana, Mississippi, South Carolina 


and Pennsylvania with the most im- 
portant State being Louisiana. 


The following table compares the 
1946 canned okra and canned okra and 
tomato pack with that for 1945 by can 
size and style of pack: 


6/10 


1945 Okra Pack 


Style of Pack “2 303 6/10 and glass ‘Total 
195,980 5,0 16,062 5, 682 ‘082 
Okra and 46, 188 652 48,824 

252,868 «7,021 17,144 5,682 288, 608 


° 1, May 1, 
1947 1947 1946 
1000 1000 1,000 
tba. lbs. Ibs. 
FROZEN FRUITS 

Blackberries.......... 12,640 13,663 10,647 
Cherries........ 46,108 13,004 

Young, Logan, Boysen, 
10,034 11,728 4,680 
Raspberries.......... 13,028 16,475 9,012 
Strawberries.......... 17,6566 24,141 16,845 
7,838 9, 10, 460 
Plums and prunes... .. 13,430 15,386 12,854 
44,106 48,056 49,659 
Fruit juices and purees ’ 26,657 22,450 
20,718 23,444 23,104 
Blueberries... 11,367 13,000 13,087 
All other fruits........ 54,761 61,862 47,111 
319, 320 367,013 201, 148 

PROZEN VBORTABLES 

12,073 13,3383 6,086 
Beans, lima.......... 12,979 16,125 7,471 
Beans, snap.......... 16,153 17,987 8,054 
17,361 18,536 15 574 
8,136 8,523 5,426 
Corn, sweet.......... 24,326 20,012 11,102 
Peas, green. . 62,188 72,266 21,608 
26,208 26,449 21,910 
Brussels sprouts... ... 233 «66,705 383,316 
Pumpkin and 8,817 90,175 56,258 
Baked beans......... 180 820 
Vegetable purees...... 084 132 645 
. 51,340 57,586 32,107 


246, 802 276,000 140,277 


Sugar Distribution and Stocks 


Distribution of sugar for U. 8. con- 
sumption by primary distributors for 
the first quarter of 1947 totaled 1,- 
880,147 short tons or 14 percent more 
than the distribution of 1,215,208 tons 
for the same quarter of 1946, the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
this week. The following table shows 
the distribution by various types of 
distributors for the Jan.-March quar- 
ter of 1947 and 1946: 


Distributors 
Short tone, raw value 
860 1,357 


1, 452, 611 


1,380,147 1,215, 203 


‘ Includes deliveries for U. 8. military forces at 
home and abroad. 


Stocks of sugar on hand March 31, 
1947, of 1,816,068 tons were 132,000 
tons larger than March 31, 1946, 
—— of 1,184,314 tons. March 31, 
1947, 


primary distributor sugar 


‘ 
| 
Distribution of Suger | 

Importers... 501 1, 

1946 Okre Pack Mainland cane mills 24,765 33, 176 

24/2 24/24 303 and glass Total Total 

Cut 988,874 12,601 6,951 072 1,636 275, 624 

Okra and 107,359 732 1,217 100,308 For U. 8. consump- 
Total pack 368,705 13,055 7,683 18,209 1,886 410,178 

— 
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stocks, as compared with a year ear- 
lier, are shown below: 


Stocks of Sugar 
March 31, March 31, 
Location of stocks 1947 1046 
Short ions, raw value 

Refinera 200, 493 195, 602 
Refiners refined......... 179, 193 155, 230 
Beet processors......... 706, 517 728, 238 
Importers... 56, 067 28,140 

Mainland cane mills... .. 82, 808 A 
1,316,068 1,184,314 


Pimiento Pack for 1946 


The 1946 pack of canned pimientos 
totaled 788,356 actual cases, accord- 
ing to the Association’s Division of 
Statistics. This compares with the 
1945 pack of 561,962 cases. The 
1946 pack of pimientos by can size is 
shown below: 


1946 Pimiento Pack by States and Sizes 
of Containers 


Other 

Georgia States Total 

Size Actual Actual Actual 

cases cases cases 
119,450 6,303 125,843 
PAT 
425 
386 102, 509 895 


4,597 32,880 37, 486 


Total... 631,140 157,216 788, 356 


1946 White Potato Pack 


The 1946 pack of canned white po- 
tatoes totaled 591,411 actual cases, 
equivalent to 598,000 cases, basis 
24/2’s according to the Association’s 
Division of Statistics. This is the 
first time the pack of this commodity 
has been compiled by the Association 
and the pack refers to the season— 
April through the following March. 
The 1946 pack by can size and area is 
shown below: 


1946 White Potato Pack 


24/2 6/10 Mise. 
Bast. 348, 874 


Total 


Total.. 540, 316 21,184 20,011 501,411 


Canned Lima Bean Stocks 


May 1, 1947, stocks of canned lima 
beans in canners’ hands totaled 62,049 
actual cases, equivalent to 63,000 
cases, basis 24/2’s, the Association’s 
Division of Statistics reported this 
week, Less than 4 percent of the 1946 
pack of canned lima beans remained in 
canners’ hands on May 1. According 


9,146 20,911 
2,480 


to reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, May 1, 1946, stocks of canned 
lima beans in canners’ hands totaled 
122,000 cases, basis 24/2’s. 

May 1, 1947, stocks of canned lima 
beans in canners’ hands by area, can 
size and style of pack, based on re- 
ports of canners who packed about 97 
percent of the 1946 pack together with 
estimates for those not reporting, are 
shown below: 


Stocks of Canned Limas in Canners’ Hands 
Total Sold and Unsold May 1, 1947 


Maryland and Delaware 


Green Limas: 24/2 6/10 = Total 
3,685 478 «64,163 
1,141 

Green and White... .. 3, 567 793 «64,360 

10,182 1,563 11,745 


150 
4,752 «4,802 
1,213 
Green and White...... O55 


1,275 
1 805 

Green and White... .. 16,971 
3,321 
41,745 1 41,746 

Total U.8...... 60,435 1,614 62,049 


Unseasonably low temperatures east 
of the Rocky Mountains was the most 
important weather feature of the week 
ending May 13, according to the 
Weather Bureau's Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin. Cold weather over the 
central and eastern parts of the coun- 
try retarded seed germination and 
plant growth and caused frost injury 
as far south as the southern Appalach- 
ians. Damage to vegetables and fruit 
ranged from light to locally severe, 
principally in the middle and southern 
Appalachian areas, but it was too early 
at the time the report was issued to 
appraise the full extent of damage. 
There was light rainfall in the North- 
west, Central and Northeastern areas 
with light to heavy rainfall in South- 


western and Rocky Mountain States. 

Conditions were reported more 
favorable for soil preparation and 
planting than in recent weeks in 
March of the North-central areas. 
The season remained backward, how- 
ever, by as much as four weeks, Little 
farm work was reported accomplished 
during the week in the Northeast. 
Freezing weather in the Middle-Atlan- 
tic States caused considerable damage 
to tomato plants and peas were re- 
ported burst due to freeze in northern 
and western Maryland. Continued 
good growing weather prevailed in the 
Northwest. 


Information on temperature and 
rainfall for certain weather stations, 
as reported by the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, is shown in the following table: 


Temperature Precipitation 
Depart. Depart. 
Districts Av. from Av. from 
and stations normal 


Northeast : 
Portland, Me....... 0.10 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 48 -6 045 -0.18 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 48 =-11 0.30 ~-0.36 
O.21 -0.50 
Middle Atlantic: 
Trenton, N. J....... 


Harrisbure, 


Cleveland, Ohio -15 0.37 —0.28 

0.25 
Columbus, Ohio... . -10 O41 —0.42 
Fort Wayne, Ind.... 49 0.20 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 53 ~8 0.60 -0.19 
Evansville, Ind...... 55 0.00 —0.80 
Peoria, Ill... . . 0.44 -0.41 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 49 1.08 +0.32 
Milwaukee, Wis. ... 47 O24 -0.56 
Madison, -6 0.20 -0.56 
Green Bay, 47 -6 040 
La Crosse, we . 81 -5 0.19 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 

Charles City, lowa.. 52 -4 0.92 -0.01 
Davenport, lowa MM -5 0.22 -0.57 
Des Moines, lowa. -5 0.14 
Sioux City, lowa.... 55 O88 -0.05 
Omaha, Nebr....... 57 -3 0.12 -0.73 

South Central: 

Springfield, Mo..... 58 -4 0.06 -1.12 
Fort Smith, Ark..... 64 —4 2.70 +1.76 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 78 +3 1.31 40.48 
Brownsville, Tex.... 80 +2 O.11 
Rocky Mountain: 
Denver, Colo. . 57 +3 O01 +0.39 
Grand Junction, ‘Colo. 63 +0.05 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 62 +8 1.07 +0.74 
Pocatello, Idaho.... 56 +4 1.02 +0.65 
Boise, Idaho........ +4 #049 40.20 
Weat Coast: 
Walla Walla, Wash.. 62 +4 O84 
Yakima, Wash...... +6 #008 -0.14 
Seattle, Wash....... +2 0.36 -0.10 
Portland, Ore... .. +3 0.08 -0.44 
Roseburg, Ore....... 56 +1 0.65 +0.16 
Sacramento, Calif... 63 +1 0.00 0.23 
Fresno, Calif... 66 0 0,00 -0.15 
Los Angeles, Calif... 62 +1 0.04 


Av. =Average, D = Degree, In. = Inches. 
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Sanitation 


Explanation of the Proposed 
Revision of Trade-Mark Rules 


In preparation for the Lanham Act, 
which becomes effective on July 5, 
1947, the U. S, Patent Office has issued 
a draft of proposed revisions to the 
trade-mark rules. Hearings on these 
rules are scheduled for May 23, 1947. 
(The Lanham Act was reviewed in 
INFORMATION LeTTers for August 10, 
1946, and March 22, 1947.) 


The rules now being formulated will 
govern the procedure in the Patent 
Office under the Act for registration 
and renewal of trade-marks, and for 
interference, cancellation, and oppo- 
sition proceedings. 


Applications for registration, under 
the new rules, will require additional 
information. For example, both the 
date of the first use of the mark and 
its first use in interstate commerce 
must be stated, Further, when regis- 
tration is sought of a mark claimed 
to be registrable because it has ac- 
quired a secondary meaning, it is pro- 
posed that separate proof must be sub- 
mitted with the application that the 
mark has become distinctive of appli- 
cant’s goods in commerce. Likewise 
separate proof must be submitted of 
the exclusive and continuous use of 
the mark, if distinctiveness is based on 
such use for the five-year period speci- 
fied in the statute. 


Where concurrent use is claimed of 
a mark with other companies, and 
registration is sought, the applicant 
must furnish detailed information as 
to use of the mark made by the other 
companies, the goods on which they 
are used, and the geographical areas 
where the goods are sold, 


Some applications are filed for the 
registration of a mark which is part of 
a label for a product which under a 
federal statute cannot be lawfully sold 
without prior approval of the label by 
a designated Government agency. 
Under the proposed rules, in such 
cases a copy of the label and its cer- 
tification must be made of record in 
the application. 


The proposed rules also specifically 
state that, in an interference proceed- 
ing, the party whose application or 
registration involved in the interfer- 
ence has the latest filing date is the 
junior party and will be regarded as 
having the burden of proof. 


Haller Given Promotion in 
USDA Bureau of Entomology 


Dr. H. L, Haller, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture scientist, with an in- 
ternational reputation in organic 
chemistry, has heen appointed special 
assistant to Dr. P. N. Annand, Chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. Dr. Haller has 
been assistant leader of the Bureau's 
Division of Insecticide Investigations 
since 1937. 

A graduate of the University of 
Cincinnati and Columbia University, 
Dr. Haller served as chief chemist for 
the Jereki Chemical Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, until 1921, when he ac- 
cepted a position as research chem- 
ist for the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. He came to the 
Department of Agriculture in 1929. 


One of Dr. Haller’s outstanding 
contributions to science—made in col- 
laboration with Dr. L. B. LaForge 
and L. E. Smith—is the determina- 
tion of the chemical structure of 
rotenone, an important organic in- 
secticide. The Washington Chemical 
Society awarded its Hillebrand prize 
for 1982 to Dr. Haller and Dr. La- 
Forge for this achievement. 


During World War II Dr. Haller 
and his associates coordinated and 
executed a series of research pro- 
grams on DDT and other insecticides 
that effectively protected our armed 
forces against insect-borne disease. 
This prowram included the synthesis 
of new chemical materials and their 
conversion to forms suitable for mili- 
tary use. 

Dr. Haller’s new assignment covers 
the various chemical aspects of the 
Bureau’s problems involving the de- 
velopment, manufacture, and use of 
chemical insecticides. Also, he will 
act as liaison officer between the Bu- 
reau and manufacturers of insecti- 
cidal chemicals, 


Pollock Gets New Post 


Guy E. Pollock, who has been as- 
sociated with the Marshall Canning 
Company for 40 years, has resigned 
as sales manager and vice president 
of that company, effective June 30. 
Mr. Marshall has accepted a position 
as executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Sales Producers 
Associates, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois. 


First of Series of Sanitation 
Conferences Come to a Close 


N. H. Sanborn, H. M. Decker and 
W. S. Crumlish, of the Association's 
Washington Research Laboratories 
staff this week concluded a series of 
sanitation conferences which were held 
in Rochester, N. Y., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Fayetteville, Ark., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, Milwaukee, Wis., and York, Pa. 


These conferences were of two-day 
duration at all locations except York, 
Pa., where the conference was one 
day. The conferences were held in 
cooperation with the various State 
canner associations. Total attendance 
was approximately 600. Personnel 
attending were for the most part 
managers, superintendents and fore- 
men of the various canning companies, 


Subjects discussed at the confer- 
ences were: 


Introduction to Canning Plant San- 
itation, Water Supplies, Functions of 
the Laboratory in Relation to Plant 
Sanitation, Duties of the Sanitarian, 
Insect Control, Rodent Control, Light- 
ing, Cleaning Canning Plant Equip- 
ment, Plant Construction, Ventilation, 
Canning Plant Equipment, Paints, 
Facilities for Health and Comfort of 
Employees, Industrial Illness, Indus- 
trial Safety, In-plant Feeding, and 
Waste Disposal. 


The purpose of the conferences was 
to present information related to sani- 
tation to canning plant personnel. and 
to develop questions and discussion 
by the canning personnel which will be 
of benefit to the entire industry. 


A second series of conferences on 
sanitation will be held at the end of 
the canning season this summer in 
areas other than those above. 


Census Bureau Releases Data 
on Food Exports and Imports 


Exports and imports of canned foods 
by commodities for March, 1946, and 
March, 1947, and cumulative for the 
period Jariuary through March, 1946, 
and for the same three months of this 
year, are shown on the following page. 
This information was compiled by the 
Association’s Division of Statistics 
from the foreign trade figures of the 
Bureau of Census, U, 8S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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Latest Canned Food Export and Import Statistics, with Comparisons 


Sausage, bologna, franks, ete 
Other meat 


Vegetables, total. .... 
Asparagus 
Beans, baked and with pork 


ple 
Fruit salad and cocktail 
Other fruite 


Fruit juiees* 
Pineapple. . 
Grapefruit. . 
Ora 


Milk, cond 


Fieh: 


Other fish in oil... 
Other fish not in oil, 
Shellfish: 


Clamsa and oysters... 
Lobsters 


Vegetables: 
Vimientos 


Tomato paste and sauce . 
Other vegetables. 


Fruit: 
Vineapple, dutiable,.... . 


Including concentrates. 


S322 


$8 82 $8és 


te 
= 
a 


- 


£23 


3 
10,917 


Value 


Jan.-Mar., 1946 


Value 


$056,928 386, 195,877 $101,395, 192 


420,211 


8, 241,371 
6, 356, 134 
7, 208, 072 
9, 322, 190 
60, 272, 416 


5, 695, 829 
114, 259 
417, 206 
137, 965 
398, 674 

1,040, 217 


8, 989, 204 
7,215, 227 
187 

76, 553 
1,003, 005 


4,186 
192, 221 


3,414,179 
3,768 


401, 262 
200, 897 


60, 006 
177, 876 


Jan.-Mar., 1947 


Pounds 


33 


5,551,817 
150 


1,711, 393 
1, 824,014 


253 
March, 1946 March, 1047 
Pounds Value Pounds Pounds Value 
on Exports 
on 6, 271, 658 1, 124, 371 30,024 68,015, 606 56, 302 
and 1, 188, 242 470,017 15, 445, 289 1, 782, 748 
424,601 245,242 21,226,885 1,007, 581 
3,010,001 1, 118,861 68,005 98, 402, 116 
381,725 152,680 253,016,981 643, 468 
eld 27,283,669 1, 7,008,395 1,104,123 74,377,724 31, 5,013, 810 
li 200, 255 512, 965 133, 600 578, 288 3, 779, 202 
wis, 669, 170 842, 883 101,058 3,469, 393 3, 379, 663 
wn, 399, 360 382,783 49,895 1,253,401 1, 248, 798 
Pa. 567, 577 59,270 3,707,171 3, 373, 027 
755, 754 1, 028, 020 198,789 3, 117, 688 4, 810, 632 
rk Tomato paste and puree............. 356, 587 ,148 1,212,662 199,719 1,651,762 234,740 94, 716, 574 
4 Tomato juice........0000..cccs00+s 18,600, 102 , 236 754, 037 61,889 45,334,564 1,584,218 2, 177, 760 
one sine 707, 269 , 997 558, 026 123,734 2,943,068 520,032 2,840,568 570,730 
in Other vegetables and juices... ..... 3, 876, 006 ,003 2, 004, 967 245,420 12,322,489 1,248,518 6,077,392 880,217 
ate 
nee Condensed 702,220 987 4,608, 701 913,027 30,601,855 5,211,328 17,876,234 3,386,410 
Evaporated 112,916,645 13,9, 582 256,354,930 3,750,258 306,921,477 35,586,309 77,580,349 11,681,618 
ine 
art Fish: 
9,476,985 2,510,536 36,688,916 20,638,608 5,608,076 
6,929,623 1,061,845 41,415,397 35,628,714 4,879,643 
ies, Cod, haddock, lake, pollock, cusk..... 730 256,774 33, 153 730 963, 498 85, 438 
6, 398 260, 785 31,000 499, 627 319, 675 42, 620 
fer- Other Goh, except shellfish... ae 399, 284 2, 477, 956 457,003 7,501,080 5,437,397 1, 057, 064 
Shellfish: 
eee 3, 882 76,772 64, 371 7, 206 a 314, 631 336, 692 
Jan- Other shellfish. ...........0000s008 146, 357 2, 391, 636 538, 323 515, 201 3, 576, 142 908, 832 
of 
lant 30,997,128 3,668,955 25,354,650 121,687,438 16,110,649 
11, 515 13,209,195 1,310,456 23,746 87,320,001 3,815,507 
lan, 19, 949 155, 105 26, 463 291,271 41,795 221, 808 44, 965 
Apples and 40, 601 160, 729 18, 765 296, 183 30,747 642, 881 94, 156 
ion, 5, 694, 026 625,112 6,997,764 923,637 15,047,534 1,784,606 
110, 202 129, 783 33,781 249, 247 51,120 434, 205 110, 267 \ 
Prunes and 61, 282 1, 964, 659 239,317 251,419 20,479 4,231,270 481, 227 
t of 5, 167, 163 615,792 6,249,069 771,193 26,567,822 3,366,378 
827,783 1, 854, 364 317,463 3,351,982 494,907 11,650,761 2,038,915 
and he 630, 480 1, 035, 136 177,868 3,555, 263 458,940 8,601,447 1,364,003 
......:-... 886, 366 1, 441, 740 250,275 2,865,345 456,874 15,544,001 2,766,629 
ee 185, 228 35,663 1,222,882 142,624 1, 416, 438 253, 826 
was 
ani i Sethe 19, 998 104, 320 93, 750 126, 605 98, 229 367, 384 320, 306 
and Pe 404,747 182,607 4,207,250 1,312,579 1,614,733 733,720 
sion 678, 408 784,103 1,101,058 1,805,509 1,006,182 1,340,858 1,745,563 
be Other fruit 824,001 608, 241 230, 535 801,796 1,359,357 1,087,706 
on Imports 
1 of Meat: 
21,641 3,731 525 226 106, 235 30, 320 986, 110 284,979 
in 6, 105 1,851 2,174 785 69, 304 21,842 26, 027 4,471 
and evaporated. ....... 492 58 212 43 624, 163 57,631 304 57 
| 
Vacked in oil: 
ta 9986, 887 852, 658 990, 373 376,778 5,949,909 2,661,810 2, 208, 235 
446, 308 349,472 20, 588 19,480 121, 983 845, 127 108, 029 
orts iees 45,711 20, 704 305, 016 150, 587 953, 378 a 871, 539 
eh wai i 423, 508 153, 282 022, 936 193, 362 848, 116 484,917 
oods 
and TOC~S See 71,458 30, 504 0,976 9,375 124, 458 a 49, 667 49,919 
the ee ee 12, 738 11,781 31, 578 30,951 189, 641 58,929 67, 695 
946, 
this i eee i 315, 558 122, 864 8, 502 2, 623 479, 874 190, 918 13, 804 4,581 
age. 2,321 205 536,704 64, 578 13, 862 708 2,661,406 333, 060 
th 60 7,329 2, 108 2,110 337 166, 828 30, 750 
me iecre¥i 64, 074 150 38 230, 620 35, 240 79,729 17, 148 
stics 
151,000 1,000,108 230,748 2,343,008 389,204 4,008,407 500,482 
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California Plums Regulated 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week announced that under 
the amended marketing agreement 
and order regulating the handling of 
California Bartlett pears, plums, and 
Elberta peaches, commencing with 
the current marketing season, ship- 
ment of plums into, in, or through 
either of the following listed regions 
in California will be regarded as di- 
rectly burdening, obstructing, or af- 
fecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce in plums: 

(1) The San Francisco-Sacramento 

region, consisting of Marin County, 
Sacramento County, Contra Costa 
county, Alameda county, San Mateo 
county, and San Francisco county. 

(2) The Los Angeles region, con- 
sisting of Ventura county, Los An- 
geles county, and Orange county. 


Cuban Pineapple Crop 


Cuba’s 1947 pineapple crop is ex- 
pected to total 6.0 million crates, 
about 28 percent greater than the 
1946 production of 4.7 million, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
reported. Marketing difficulties are 
foreseen, however, and fears are ex- 
pressed that a very sizeable portion 
of the crop may be left unharvested, 
the result of a tin shortage, as well as 
increased competition from Hawaiian 
pineapple. Much of the recent ex- 
pansion of pineapple acreage was 
based on the demand for Cuban pine- 
apple in the United States and Canada 
during the war years when much of 
the Hawaiian pack was diverted to 
meet military requirements. 


Preliminary estimates of utilization 
of the current crop (based upon a 
total disposition of only 4.85 million 
crates) are: 4.15 million for export 
and 700,000 for domestic consumption. 
Estimated export requirements are 
broken down as follows: Fresh ship- 
ments 1.6 million crates, canned 2.0 
million, brine 300,000, and frozen 
250,000 crates. 


Value of Canada’s Fruit Crop 


The value of Canadian 1946 fruit 
crops totaled $51,474,000, according to 
the first estimate of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This was an 
increase of 60 percent from $32,270,- 
000, value of the 1945 fruit crops. 
Except for small fruits, including 
grapes, average values were some- 
what less than those of the preceding 
season. The greatly increased yield, 


however, resulted in much larger total 
returns to the producers. 


New Zealand Apple Crop 

The New Zealand 1945-46 crop of 
apples amounted to 2,560,000 bushels 
as compared with 2,300,000 bushels in 
1944-45, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce has reported. Of the 1945-46 
crop, 282,000 bushels were exported to 
Great Britain and 108,000 bushels 
were dehydrated by the Internal Mar- 
keting Division, 


Dehydrated apples amounting to 
444,605 pounds were released to the 
domestic market when the supplies of 
fresh apples were exhausted in No- 
vember 1946. Many more could have 
been sold. 


Algeria’s Citrus Crop 


Production of oranges, including 
mandarins, in Algeria for the 1946-47 
season is now indicated at 3,685,000 
boxes, 16 percent less than the 4,- 
298,000 boxes produced in the pre- 
ceding year and 33 percent above the 


775,000 boxes, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reported this week, 
Lemon production is now estimated 
at 104,000 boxes, 15,000 below last 
season’s production but 2,000 boxes 
more than the prewar average. The 
grapefruit crop, estimated at only 
6,000 boxes, is three times larger than 
last season’s production. The unusu- 
ally large increase in grapefruit pro- 
duction is due to a great number of 
young trees coming into bearing. 


French Morocco Citrus 


Production of citrus fruit in French 
Morocco in the 1945-46 season was 
estimated at 65,000 to 75,000 metric 
tons, the U. S, Department of Com- 
merce has reported, 

Exports from the 1944-45 crop 
amounted to 10,000 metric tons, all of 
which went to France. The export 
program for the 1946-47 season called 
for 15,000 metric tons. As of January 
1, 1947, 9,000 tons had already been 


prewar (1934-38) average of 2,- exported, 
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